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There is little to criticize unfavorably in the scholarship of the 
essay. We doubt whether the author is justified in speaking of the 
" satisfactory operation " of the Jay Treaty in Adams' administra- 
tion (page IS), while the awards had not yet been made for damages 
to American shipping, and the Republicans were insisting that Great 
Britain showed no sign of respecting our sailors' rights. The twice- 
repeated assertion that internal dissensions " weakened " the Federal- 
ist party in 1800 (pages 23, 32) can hardly be substantiated in view 
of the figures which Professor Beard has furnished in his Economic 
Foundations of Jeffersonian Democracy to prove that it was no defec- 
tion from the Federalist vote but a great new Republican vote that 
elected Jefferson. It was rather the Peace of Luneville in 1801 than 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802 that " ended for a short time hostilities 
in Europe" (page 78). And it was the measures of Jefferson's 
second administration, not of his first, that were " hostile to the New 
England interests" (page 152). It would have been a welcome 
addition to the book if the author had reproduced Libby's map on 
the Geographical Distribution of the Vote on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to which he refers on page 170, for comparison with his in- 
structive maps on the distribution of party votes in New England 
in the years 1797, 1802 and 1807. 

Professor Robinson has given us a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Jeffersonian period, not the least merit of which is the 
demonstration of the influence of Jeffersonian democracy in New 
England on the creation of a national sentiment of union. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

Criminality and Economic Conditions. By William Adrian 
Bonger. Translated from the French by Henry P. Horton, with 
an editorial preface by Edward Lindsey, and an Introduction by 
Frank H. Norcross. Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 191 6. 
— xxx, 706 pp. 

This is another of the excellent volumes in the Modern Criminal 
Science Series being translated and issued under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Like most of 
the others it represents a distinctive point of view and throws light on 
many aspects of criminology other than that indicated by the title. 
Justice Norcross calls it " the nearest approach to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the question of the agencies productive of crime which has thus 
far been published in this country." The book is in fact a veritable 
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encyclopedia both of literature and of facts. It is broad and judicial 
in tone — there are 850 titles in the bibliography — and yet the entire 
treatment is designed to bear out the thesis that the causes of crime are 
to be found exclusively in the existing capitalistic system of industry. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most effective arguments for the economic 
interpretation of social life that has appeared in the English language. 

An enormous amount of literature is examined in part i for the pur- 
pose of bringing together a summary of all existing views with reference 
to the importance of economic — and incidentally of other — factors in 
the production of crime and criminals. The classifications of authors 
are convenient rather than exclusive. A vast mass of data is pre- 
sented in these 246 pages designed to show that there is a concurrent 
movement of economic conditions and such indices of criminality as 
vagrancy, mendicity, recidivism, alcoholism, offenses against the com- 
mon law, theft, fraud and embezzlement. That there is a synchronous 
ebb and flow of economic life and criminality cannot well be doubted, 
and an important causal connection is thus established. But even in 
times of greatest prosperity there is a considerable volume of crime ; 
and on the whole the variations in the number of crimes as prosperity 
fluctuates are small compared with the total body of crimes. Taken 
by and large, therefore, the mass of crimes at any time and place must 
be explained by factors that are relatively constant, distinguishable from 
the pulsations of trade and commerce , and connected with the relatively 
permanent aspects of the social organization. As shown by subsequent 
chapters the author would assent to this and contend that the ultimate 
conditioning factor is the economic system which dominates all other 
aspects of social life. But, while we must agree with the contention 
made here and throughout the book that there are crimes due to poverty 
and crimes due to wealth and idleness, yet it is patent that nowhere does 
the author give sufficient consideration to the fact that the great major- 
ity of those who live either in want or in wealth do not commit such 
breaches of the law as involve them in the criminal records. 

The author's extensive survey of the literature of the subject is only 
preliminary to the presentation of his thesis. The first book of part ii 
is devoted to " The Present Economic System and Its Consequences" 
(30 pages) and the second to " Criminality " (290 pages). The view- 
point is thus indicated : " The theory of Marx and Engels results in 
our having a method of investigation already marked out " (page 246), 
Marxian economics is outlined (pages 247-262) and its theorems are 
accepted in the same unquestioning spirit in which one is now com- 
pelled to accept the doctrine of the infallibility of our government in 
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the conduct of the war. There is something almost tragic in the com- 
pleteness with which orthodox socialists, who boast loudly and disdain- 
fully of having achieved intellectual emancipation, commit themselves 
with abject mental servility to a set of dogmas to be held even more 
inviolate than the ones they have discarded. 

The treatment of the " Social Condition of the Different Classes," 
" The Relation of the Sexes and of the Family," and " Alcoholism," 
(pages 263-373) is by far the best part of the entire work. It must be 
said however that the author is very uncritical in his use of statistical 
tables. Nowhere in these does he make any effort to separate the in- 
fluence of heredity from that of the obvious social environment. Pov- 
erty may be clearly connected with a crime, but poverty itself may be 
the result of hereditary incapacity which has existed , as in the case of the 
Jukes, for generations. The remedy, then, would be, not the transfer 
of ownership from private to state control, however beneficial this might 
conceivably be, but segregation. The author apparently does not even 
glimpse the enormous difficulties in the way of dissecting the gnarled 
knots of hereditary and social factors. He nowhere attempts to meas- 
ure the force of hereditary predispositions when social factors are made 
fairly comparable ; he nowhere traces cases through a series of genera- 
tions to note the reappearance of similar defects, or to note the extent 
to which the unfavorable surroundings of children are due to the inher- 
ent indolence, instability or defect of parents, or to observe the fre- 
quency with which under very similar environments some families move 
up as a result of superior energy and thrift and others move down from 
a lack of these traits, even when a fairly good start in life is had. 

It is in these chapters that one gets the meat of the volume, for in 
subsequent chapters on " General Considerations," " Economic 
Crimes," "Sexual Crimes," "Crimes of Vengeance and Other Mo- 
tives," "Political Crimes," and "Pathological Crimes," the author 
falls back on the reasoning here presented. One will search long for a 
better statement of how the present status of labor with its poverty, 
dreary surroundings, ignorance and dwarfed personalities, drives the 
working man and woman to alcoholism, excessive sensuality, and pros- 
titution, and how all these practices favor the commission of crime. 
Even the crimes of the rich are due to their luxury and lack of serious 
occupation. The thesis here supported may be stated in the well-known 
phrases of Quetelet, 

The crimes that are annually committed seem to be a necessary result of 
our social organization. It is society that prepares the crime, and the guilty 
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is only the instrument by which it is accomplished. There is a budget 
which we pay with a frightful regularity ; it is that of prisons, chains and 
the scaffold [Sur F Homme, 1835]. 

Only, while Quetelet's proposition leaves a place for persistent biolog- 
ical elements, our author would explain all as due to the capitalistic 
system of industry. 

His viewpoint is strikingly like that of the Belgian statistician, how- 
ever. Thus it is a fundamental principle with him that one must center 
attention on crime as a mass phenomenon and remain utterly oblivious 
as to the particular individuals involved. Then since the competitive 
system of production so largely explains all features of the established 
social system, it is the adequate explanation of modern crime. M. 
Bonger admits that individuals differ (see especially " Individual Differ- 
ences," pages 534-5), but holds that the task of criminal sociology is 
to explain why individuals who admittedly " as a consequence of their 
innate qualities run more danger than others of becoming criminals , 
actually become so" (page 535). One could say with equal force 
that the task of criminal sociology is to explain why among persons 
living in similar economic conditions, where all are in danger of be- 
coming criminals a few actually become such, but most do not. While 
at times nearly admitting the claims of heredity he usually excludes them 
l n the manner just indicated or else explains them away as on the 
whole due to the cumulative effects of poverty and accompanying evils. 
He thus often begs the question, or assumes the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, or falls into complete absurdity. Thus : 

When two persons of different height are fording a river, and the shorter 
steps into a hole and is drowned, should we have the right to say that the 
difference between the height of persons is one of the reasons why people 
are drowned ? I think not. The only reason why there are people who 
are drowned is that a man cannot live in water — which in no way excludes 
the fact that a short person runs more danger of drowning than a tall one 
[page 349]. 

Sexual crimes are explained by poverty preventing early marriage, the 
inferior status of woman, alcoholism, and the lack of civilization among 
the lower strata of society, though variations in temperature may aggra- 
vate them ; but differences in sex instinct or self-control only render 
some persons more liable than others. The folly of trying to make 
one coat fit all manner of persons and conditions is nowhere better 
shown than in the proposition that adultery is due to the present eco- 
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nomic system which requires monogamy and difficult divorce. We 
thus apparently have two alternatives. We may reduce this crime to 
the vanishing point by authorizing divorce at pleasure of either party or 
by abolishing the legal requirement of monogamy. The latter probably 
would be the only effective method. One cannot help wondering how 
the capitalistic system of some of the Old Testament fathers differed 
from our own ! Moreover would it not be an easy way to remove all 
criminality, to abolish all laws which constitute restraints upon our 
instincts and predispositions? Those who are in special danger would 
thus be relieved of all risk, though in all probability short persons 
would still be more likely to drown than tall ones. 

But in spite of this defect of too exclusive emphasis on one set of 
factors, the author has presented a truly impressive case. The distri- 
bution of opportunity as measured in terms of property and income is 
badly skewed in comparison with the distribution of inherent abilities ; 
and it is difficult to exaggerate the power of social and economic advan- 
tages once obtained to perpetuate themselves. But while fully agree- 
ing that it is of prime necessity to spread the advantages of civilization 
to the lower ranks , yet it seems at least equally necessary to perfect the 
inherent qualities of the human breed. 

F. H. Hankins. 

Clark University. 

Societal Evolution ; A Study of the Evolutionary Basis of 
Society. By Albert Galloway Keller. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915.— xi, 338 pp. 

Darwinism has been epidemic for fifty years, and social philosophers 
and dilettante students of human affairs have been highly susceptible 
to infection. To resolve the complexity of the social process into 
the Darwinian formula of evolution has been for some time a pleasing 
escape from the tedium of scientific method. The poetical asininities 
of Nietzsche, revaluating all values by a misinterpretation of natural 
selection ; the fantastic dogmatism of Benjamin Kidd, distorting bio- 
logical formulae to fit them to social progress ; the almost hysterical 
insistence of the Gal ton- Pearson school upon race-stock degeneracy 
through social impediments to natural selection, all bear witness to the 
infectiousness of Darwin's theories and the extent to which imitations 
are refracted by their media. 

Professor Keller, seeking an evolutionary basis for the folkways and 
mores as described by Sumner, can claim originality on one count. 
Other Neo-Darwinians admit that the extension of their master's theories 



